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With the Whip-poor-wills 


By A. D. WHEDON 


With photographs from nature by the author and R. W. Wales 


O woodland note brings to me such a flood of recollections as the 

call of the Whip-poor-will. Long before I knew the bird by sight 

I found my greatest pleasure during the gathering twilight of May 

evenings in lying by my open window and giving myself up to the lonely 
charm of the sound. 

Of late years my acquaintance with this bird has grown. When passing 
along some forest road as darkness was coming on I have sometimes caught 
a glimpse of his dusky wing flitting away to deeper shades, and I have 
always stopped to see and hear. Again, I have lain in camp in the deep 
woods, and, from houghs overhead, his call has gone to dreamland with 
me. Thus we have had occasional meetings, but not until the past spring 
did our acquaintance become intimate. 

Not many miles from my home is a district, which, for lowa, is wild 
and rough. We call it Turkey Creek, from the small stream that winds 
through it to the lowa River. Both streams have cut their valleys deep into 
the limestones, forming high, precipitous bluffs and long, rocky ledges. 
Along this little stream are found the choicest wild flowers, and in these 
woods dwell our most timid and seclusive birds. 

For years I have used a camera to record some of the phenomena which 
I meet in my rambles afield. This spring a friend joined me on these ex- 
cursions, his major interest, as mine, being with the birds. The morning 
of the 20th of May last found us tramping over these thickly wooded 
hills, pushing our way through the dense undergrowth and climbing over 
dead logs and branches in search of a subject for study. Springtime was 
surely holding sway, covering winter’s traces with all haste. The branches 
above us were half hidden by young leaves of green, while down on the 
earth beneath our feet still lay those that were faded and dead, crumbling 
to mold and the possibility of the green of years to follow. Every open was 
crowded with spring flowers. 
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My companion had been in this locality the day before and had 
stumbled, as he put it, upon the nest of a Whip-poor-will. The place had 
been marked by the breaking of twigs along the line of easiest approach, 
and now we were back, armed with camera and plates, to spend the day. 


WHIP -POOR-WILL ON NEST 


Carefully we crept up the hill, intent upon avoiding the noise of crackling 
twigs and keeping our way. 

Our destination was at last reached, but where was the nest ? All that 
could be seen besides the underbrush were dead leaves and branches. Only 
the keenest search revealed it. Not twenty feet away sat the old bird on 
her eggs. Motionless as the brown leaves around her, she showed confident 
faith in her resemblance to surroundings for concealment. We were allowed 
to come almost within an arm’s length before she gave any indication of 
life, and it was no wonder that my friend first found her by “stumbling” 
over her. If we had not stopped to focus our cameras she would probably 
have allowed us to walk by. However, our method of becoming acquainted 
through the camera must have seemed questionable, or at least have been 
bad taste with the goatsucker family, for she quietly slipped off into the 
bushes, uttering no other protest than a low, gutteral chuck. 

The nest —a little hollow in last year’s leaves — contained two creamy 
white eggs thickly blotched with delicate shades of brown and lavender. 
While the old bird sat on a log near by, I photographed the eggs and then 
placed the camera as near as was advisable to the nest ; using the long tube, 
I retired with the bulb to a partially hidden nook to await her return. 

In a few moments she came back to within ten feet, but, seeing that 
there was still something unusual about the landscape, she squatted length- 
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wise of a dead limb near the ground, and to all intent settled herself for 
the day. Nothing with life could have looked more like a stub ona decayed 
limb. I watched her closely for a time, and if she was worried by the intru- 
sion (and I know she did not take kindly to it), she gave no sign. In fact, 
I believe she even yawned now and then while waiting for me to take my 
little black box away. 

Minutes passed and still no change. The sun crept into my covert and, 
at last, tired in eye and nerve, I drew more into the shade and turned my 
thoughts to other of nature’s attractions. 

Lost in my surroundings, I forgot my hostess for the moment. Sud- 
denly I missed her clucking—she was a veritable old hen, having kept up 
a constant “chuck-chuck” since being driven from the nest—and I looked 
at the log where she had sat so like a wooden bird but a few moments ago. 
She was gone. The nesting site was examined carefully, but eggs and bird 
had disappeared and nothing remained but dead leaves. Another search, 
however, gave me her outline. There she was, full side to the lens, cover- 


“PERCHED ON HER.FAVORITE LIMB CHUCKING ANGRILY” 


ing her eggs with all motherliness. I reached out and squeezed the bulb, 
the deed was done, but she did not know it. 

It seemed a ruthless act to drive her from her nest a second time, but 
my plate-holder must be turned, and so I stole softly up to the camera. 
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Her reserved nature again revolted against such gross familiarity (1 was 
within six feet of her), and she flew, or rather tumbled and flopped, off 
through the bushes as if I had used other ammunition than light-rays in 
my shooting. Soon she stopped, and for some time gave spasmodic evidence 
of being mortally wounded. 

Set my camera and wait as long as I would, she could not again be 
induced to return to her nest, though the afternoon had begun to wane when 
I gave up the attempt. She had been all the time within a short distance, 
and when I came to remove the camera she glided to a half-fallen sapling 
beneath the brush, resting there motionless in her characteristic position 
parallel to the stem. A ten-second exposure got the accompanying picture. 


NEWLY HATCHED WHIP- POOR - WILL 


It was May 27 before we again visited the nest, and during this interval 
Mrs. Whip-poor-will, with the aid of Mother Nature, had wrought radical 
changes. One of the large oval eggs had been transformed into a fuzzy 
little chick; the other egg) also, was chipped. On our approach the old 
bird again put on the air of being hurt, and tried to lead us from the precious 
young, but, seeing that all her efforts availed nothing, she came back and 
perched upon her favorite limb some six or seven feet away. The presence 
of the chick seemed to have removed much of her fear, for she sat there 
chucking angrily, and very little difficulty was experienced in photograph- 
ing her. 

And the chick,—what a tiny ball of buff down he was! From his 
appearance and the fact that the other egg was about to hatch, it was 
safe to say that he was not over a day or two old, and yet he showed more 
temper and pluck than many older birds. Propped up on his weak little 
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legs, not strong enough to creep out and hide, he would strike viciously at 
the hand extended toward him. 

Much to our disappointment, cloudy weather and rainy days prevented 
further observations, and the exact future of the young bird'and the 
remaining egg was never ascertained. The home-life of these young birds 
is very short, for, like the Bob-White and the Grouse, they soon leave the 
open nest for the safer shelter of the dry leaves and grass. Before we again 
had a chance to return to it, the nest had probably long been empty. 


To a Chimney Swift 


By DORA READ GOODALE 


Uncumbered neighbor of our race ! 
Thou only of thy clan 

Hast made thy haunt and dwelling-place 
Within the walls of man. 


Thy haughty wing, which rides the storm, 
Hath stooped to Earth’s desires, 
And round thy eery rises warm 


The smoke of human fires. 


Still didst thou come from lands afar 
In childhood days as now,— 

Yet alien as the planets are, 
And elfin-strange art thou. 


Thy little realm of quick delights, 
Fierce instincts, untaught powers — 

What unimagined days and nights 
Cut off that realm from ours ! 


Thy soul is of the dawn of Earth, 
And thine the secrets be 

Of sentient being’s far-off birth 
And round-eyed infancy. 


With thee, beneath our sheltering roof, 
The starry Sphinx doth dwell, 
Untamed, eternally aloof 
And inaccessible ! 


WOOD THRUSH AND NEST 
Photographed from nature by E. Van Altena 


Stray Birds at Sea 


By F. M. BENNETT, Lieut. Commander, U. S. N. 


N January and February of the present year the writer crossed the 
I Atlantic Ocean as a member of the naval expedition engaged in towing 
a large floating dry dock from Chesapeake Bay to the Philippine Islands, 
which employment is mentioned as a preliminary explanation of the slow 
progress that is shown by the following notes. 

We left the capes of the Chesapeake the evening of December 29, 1905, 
and stood offshore on a southeast course. A number of Herring Gulls, 
probably about forty, had followed the ships down the bay and continued 
with us for four days at sea, the number remaining apparently undiminished 
from day to day. The morning of the fifth day, when we were about four 
hundred miles from Cape Henry, they were all gone and we saw them no 
more. The eighth day out we passed within sight of Bermuda, but, to my 
disappointment, no birds of either land or sea came within sight of the ship. 

January 10, we met a large German steamer standing to the westward. 
Soon after she had passed out of sight I observed a large bird flying wildly 
about our ships, from one to another as though lost. I did not see this bird 
close enough to identify it, but from its size and color would without 
hesitation have pronounced it a Herring Gull but for its wider spread of 
wings. We had then progressed to the southeast nearly one thousand miles 
from Cape Henry, and the nearest point in the United States was Cape 
Hatteras, more than eight hundred sea-miles away. I am sure this bird had 
not been following our ships, and it would be interesting to know if it had 
followed the German steamer from Europe, more than two thousand miles, 
or if it was a sea wanderer lost from its kind. It continued with us all that 
day, but the next morning had disappeared. 

The evening of January 14, 1 found on deck, partly hidden under a 
tarpaulin hatch cover, a small, dark-colored bird so exhausted that it made 
no resistance to being taken up in the hand, and it remained passive on my 
desk while I measured and examined it for purposes of identification. It was 
a Leach’s Petrel, and my experience was certainly unique in having one 
of these wild, storm-loving birds alive and quiet in my hand. The tired 
look of its eyes, in combination with the shape of the head, gave it a 
peculiarly gentle and dove-like expression quite at variance with the 
generally supposed boisterous character of the weather in which the bird is 
so often pictured as delighting. No such birds had been seen about the 
ship, and in many years of sea-going I never before saw a Petrel in a warm 
latitude, nor have I ever heard of one flying aboard a ship. The accepted 
theory is that they sleep and rest on the water. At the time we were 1,120 
sea-miles in a straight line southeast of Cape Hatteras, or nearly 1,300 
land - miles. 
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Being called away by duty for half an hour, I put my bird in a hat-box 
for safe keeping. When I returned I found it had recovered its strength, 
and its wings, as I held it, gave proof of great power in proportion to the 
diminutive size of the bird. Having examined it to my satisfaction, I took it 
up on deck, where, with a quick sweep of wing, it vanished into the dark- 
ness, alone in a vast solitude of waters. It was a peculiar circumstance that 
I should have been the one to discover this bird on a ship crowded with 
men, the most of whom would, I fear, have killed it on sight, and none of 
whom, so far as I know, would have taken any interest in it. 

The next day I looked many times for my bird, but the ocean yielded no 
sign of life except flying fish. These do turn and change direction in the 
air, notwithstanding what John Burroughs says (in ‘Far and Near’) to the 
contrary. One hesitates to dispute such an authority and one whose writings 
give us so much pleasure, but when I read ‘Far and Near’ about a year ago 
I felt that there was something wrong with his flying fish, as I have been 
seeing them for many years in many seas. Since then I have spent about 
eight months in tropical waters where flying fish abound, and have observed 
them critically with a view to this point. They certainly change direction 
in flight,—sometimes almost at right angles and frequently as much as 
thirty or forty-five degrees. I have watched some the day that I am writing. 

The afternoon of January 17, I discovered three Gulls flying about 
the ships, and from as good observation as I could get of them on the wing 
I was reasonably sure they were Kittiwakes, both young and adult birds. 
Our squadron was then in latitude 28° north, longitude 50° west, or nearly 
sixteen hundred land-miles from Cape Hatteras. A week later, January 24, 
in making my daily observation of these birds, I noticed that their number 
had suddenly become five. The evening before we had met a British 
steamer bound west, which may or may not account for the increase in our 
little flock. If the two new birds had not been following the British steamer 
they must have been wandering aimlessly at sea, as the nearest land then 
was the Canary islands, about twelve hundred miles to the eastward of our. 

A gale soon after parted our tow-lines, scattered our ships in a tem- 
pestuous sea, drove us backward more than a hundred miles, and gave me 
plenty of employment more important than watching birds. Five days later, 
when the weather had moderated and we had resumed towing to the east - 
ward, after a chapter of adventures in no way connected with ornithology, 
I had time to notice that the five Kittiwakes were still faithfully following 
us. If not Kittiwakes, they were some African or European species of Gull 
not known to the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ but I believe my identification 
was correct, as in apparent size and in markings they agreed very well with 
the descriptions of the Kittiwake. 

Then ensued a period of about a week of high easterly winds (ahead) 
with furious squalls of driving rain that prevented any satisfactory observa- 
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tion of birds. The ship to which 1 belong was towing at the head of the 
line, and, as it was more than a mile and a half to the stern of the dock, it 
required clear weather as well as good marine glasses to make sure whether 
or not there were any birds about any of the ships. The bad weather came 
to an end at last, and by thorough search I found that only two of the Kit- 
tiwakes were still with us. The others, I suppose, had attached themselves 
to passing vessels that we did not see. I suppose this because the birds are 
so large and seem to require so much food that I doubt if they can subsist 
themselves at these great distances at sea without the aid of garbage thrown 
overboard from ships. 

Daily for two weeks thereafter I saw these two birds and no others: 
at least it is fair to assume that they were the same two, as it is quite 
improbable that they should at any time have left and been at once replaced 
by two others just like them. February 21, we came into the Canary 
group of islands, where the majestic Peak of Teneriffe dominates the sce- 
nery, and here I lost sight of my birds, not by their leaving, but by numer- 
ous sea-birds gathering about the ships and putting a stop to individual 
identification. Some of these were of the same species as those that had 
followed us so long and some were smaller, with dark heads like the Bona- 
parte Gull. The most, however, were Great Black-backed Gulls (Larus 
marinus), and after we had entered port, at Las Palmas in the Grand 
Canary island, these large birds were very numerous and the only species 
we saw, except, of course, Canary birds brought off in cages. 


BROWN THRASHER ON NEST 
Photographed from nature by F. M. C., Bloomington, Ind., May 8, 1901 


Photographing a Bluebird’s Nest by Reflected Light 


By ROBERT W. HEGNER 
With photographs from nature by the author 


LUEBIRDS are so 
B numerous that, dur- 

ing the breeding 
season, almost every 
abandoned Woodpecker 
nest-hole or weather- 
worn cavity hides within 
its walls one of their 
nests. It is therefore no 
difficult task to find one 
suitable for studying and 
photographing the home- 
life of its tenants. 

The Bluebird shown 
in Fig. 1 built its nest in 
a cavity in a plum tree,— 
probably the last year’s 
home of a Downy Wood- 
pecker. It was only four 
feet from the ground and 


BLUEBIRD AT ENTRANCE TO NEST 


easily within reach of the camera on 
its tripod. 

The Bluebird’s fearless confidence 
in man makes his study a work of 
considerable interest. No dummy 
camera, artificial brush heap or tree is 
necessary in order to take his photo- 
graph. This fearlessness is delightful 
after the many exhausting waits in 
photographing other birds. He pays 
little attention to the camera placed 
near his nest, but often uses it as a 
convenient perch before entering his 
home, and very quickly forms the 
habit of resting on it a moment on 
every trip to the nest. Several times, 

"NEST AND EGGS OF BLUEBIRD. sHowinc © When my camera has been in place 


OLD METHOD OF PHOTOGRAPHING BY RE- ’ i 
a is fame or tee toe before a Vesper Sparrow’s nest in the 
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open field, a Bluebird had taken it as a new and advantageous point from 
which to feed. As he flies down and swerves about to catch a grasshopper, 
his flight is marked by a quick flash of blue from his back, which is followed 
directly by a glimpse of the brick-red from his breast as he returns. 

The nest of the Bluebird presents a problem that is not as easily solved 
as most of those that interest a bird photographer. The nest shown in Fig. 
2 was laid bare by cutting away a large piece from the side of the plum 
tree. This allowed free access to the eggs, and a picture was taken without 
difficulty. The part removed 
was replaced after the opera- 
tion, and the Bluebird’s 
household duties continued 
as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

A year after this nest was 
photographed another nest 
was selected for an experi- 
ment in the use of mirrors, 
whereby the tree was not 
damaged; no possible harm 
came to this bird or nest, 
and the eggs were photo- 
graphed exactly as they are in 
nature. The nest was built 
in a cavity in a cherry, tree 
five feet from the ground. 
The entrance was about four 
inches in diameter and was 
fourteen inches from the nest 
at the bottom of the hole. 
The tree is shown in Fig. 3, 
with an arrow pointing to 
the entrance to the nest- 
hole, Fig. 4 illustrates the 
methods used and Fig. 5 the 
photograph obtained. 

The rays of the sun were , | 
reflected from the mirror on TREE CONTAINING BLUEBIRD’S NEST, SHOWING 
the ground to the mirror in MIRROR IN POSITION 
the entrance, then down upon the nest, back again to the mirror,and finally 
into the camera. In this way a reflection of the nest and eggs on the mirror 
in the entrance was photographed, the real nest being fourteen inches be- 
low where it appears in the picture. 
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The adjustment of the mirrors was a very delicate operation, and a 
number of negatives were made that did not contain the reflected nest 
because of a very slight error in directing the rays of light. 


Diagram shéwing the direction of the rays of Vight frgm the sun to the mirror on the ground; then to the 
mirrog in the nest hole; then to the eggs, Wack to the mirror, and finally into the camera. 
i é 


There are an infinite number of cases where the mirror method may 
be used with success. I have in my collection photographs of Cliff Swal- 
lows, Chimney Swifts, Lark Sparrows, Louisiana Water Thrushes, Phcebes, 
House Wrens, and several other birds made with the aid of these reflectors. 


BLUEBIRD'S NEST AND EGGS. PHOTOGRAPHED BY REFLECTED LIGHT 


The Amount of Science in Odlogy 


By THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 


(University of Texas) 


HE term odlogy, as now generally employed, means the study 
I of the eggs of birds alone. Thus, it has come to be a branch of 
ornithology and takes no count of the eggs of other animal 
groups. And it is a still more circumscribed subject than its name would 
seem to imply, for egg collectors amass simply the external shells of eggs 
and have no interest in the other: envelopes nor in the embryos them- 
selves. This is a fair statement of what is included under odlogy, in the 
general usage of the term. Strictly speaking, the nidification of birds is not 
a part of odlogy, for nest-making falls rather into the broad category of 
avian architecture that includes much besides the receptacles for the eggs. 
And the mating and breeding habits lie, also, outside the domain of odlogy, 
although odlogists frequently give some attention to these subjects. 

It is our intention to examine briefly how much of scientific value has 
been derived from the collecting and comparison of the egg-shells of birds. 

There are many who take out state licenses to collect eggs “for scien- 
tific purposes” who do not seem to have a clear idea of what science is. 
Collecting alone is, at the best, only a preparation for science, and often it 
is not that much. All those, accordingly, who rest satisfied with large or 
representative collections, and with their suitable arrangement and exhibi- 
tion, are not prosecuting scientific work, and show that they have neither 
desire nor ability to do jt. They should, on this account, and to be in per- 
fect harmony with the spirit of protective legislation, not be permitted to 
collect unless it is their purpose to hand over their collections to men who 
will make a scientific use of them. 

Certain odlogists go further, in that they publish, to greater or less extent, 
descriptions and figures of their specimens. There has grown up quite an 
extensive literature of this kind. But description alone is not science, it 
also is only a step toward it: If a collector has described most accurately 
every set of eggs in his possession, and drawn no conclusions, he is no more 
than a cataloguer. There is no particular virtue in either collecting or 
describing unless one thereby enlarges his comprehension of the phenomena 
and teaches others. 

The reason for this is not far to seek : science is interpretation of phe- 
nomena, it has to seek out uniformity in the apparently diverse, or, to use 
a term that has become somewhat old-fashioned but is nevertheless satisfy - 
ing, to establish laws. Exactly in so far as odlogists attempt to do this they 
are scientific. If this were not so, the child who picks up bright pebbles and 
tells his parents about them would be a scientist. 

The great fault with odlogy lies with its friends and banner-bearers. 
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The great majority of them are no more than collectors; some are 
describers, but very few are those that try to explain. The incentives with 
most of them are, the esthetic one,—to hoard objects beautiful in color and 
form ; and the huntsman’s instinct,—to seek what is difficult to discover. 
This aspect of collecting is like that of the bibliophile, who seeks beautiful 
bindings, rare editions, first imprints, but never reads his books ; or like that 
of the collector of china and pottery, or of postage stamps. Are not the 
pages of the catalogues of the dealers in birds’ eggs full of advertisements of 
postage stamps and curios? These dealers understand their public. Odlo- 
gists may be painfully exact in keeping notes of their specimens, but have 
an abhorrence for an egg-shell punctured at both ends, because this spoils 
its beauty for them. They have just the same delight in an abnormal speci- 
men as a bibliophile in a unique print with the title-page omitted. 

This form of odlogy can be justified on the esthetic side; but it is no 
more than a pleasurable hobby, is in no manner scientific, and its licenses 
should rather read “for esthetic purposes.” Such men are seeking beauti- 
ful oddities, with the instinct of a jeweler, but do not enlighten the world 
in any degree. 

Let us ask what interpretative value might be derived from the study of 
blown egg-shells? They present characters of size and form, of color, 
number, sculpturation, thickness and consistency. Qualities such as these 
any broad taxonomist immediately recognizes as of trivial value, because 
minimally conservative and therefore of small use in tracing genetic affini- 
ties of the birds producing the eggs. Only one comprehensive work is 
known to me,—that of Des Murs, which attempts to base racial connections 
of birds upon the characters of their egg-shells. An examination of his con- 
clusions shows how full they are of exceptions, though undoubtedly his 
work deserves more consideration than it has generally received. A later 
paper by Shufeldt states a number of supposed laws in regard to form and 
coloration, but none of these hold for all cases, and one turns from its 
perusal with a doubt as to the ultimate value of such study. Newton has 
pointed out in his ‘ Dictionary of Birds’ that the study of egg-shells prom- 
ises few interpretations of any broad significance. The number of eggs in a 
set is, to some extent at least, dependent upon the relative size of the eggs; 
the explanation of the size cannot be obtained by any investigation of egg- 
shells, but must be founded upon the phenomena within the ovary. The 
number of sets, also, cannot be elucidated from any study of the egg-shells; it 
is probably rather a function of the environmental condition of the length of 
the annual period favorable for brooding. The form of the egg must be ex- 
plained from a knowledge of the shape of the oviduct and cloaca. The 
degree of roughness of a shell’s surface is dependent, so far as we know, 
upon the consistency of the calcareous secretion, and that, as well as its 
thickness, upon the nature of the genital organs. Not one of these charac- 
ters can be explained by a knowledge of egg-shells alone. 
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The color of egg-shells, as demonstrated many years ago by Carus and 
supported by later workers, is due to chemical decomposition of blood poured 
over the egg as it descends the oviduct; the color exhibits that the parturi- 
tion is accompanied by pain, but does it show much more? White eggs 
are colored in the same way, but by white pigments. If any laws of this 
coloration are to be worked out, they must be on the basis of a chemical 
study of the blood of the living bird at the time of oviposition, with due 
consideration to the length of sojourn of the egg in the oviduct and the 
vascular supply of the latter. Nothing with respect to their origin is to be 
explained from the colors of the deposited eggs. 

The most that has been accomplished by the comparison of egg-shells 
is that certain patterns of coloration hold for particular groups of birds. At 
the same time, however, it is known that in other groups, and apparently 
quite as natural ones, there is no such uniformity. This should make us 
cautious in ascribing particular genetic value to color patterns of egg-shells. 
Indeed, it appears to me probable that such patterns frequently have neither 
teleological nor phylogenetic worth, may be without relation to the light or 
other conditions of the environment, are merely expressions of the chemical 
nature of the parent bird, and, therefore, doubtless readily influenced by 
food changes. If odlogists were scientific they would commence with the 
study of the eggs of the ancestors of birds, the reptiles, and seek among 
extant birds for the ones with reptile-like eggs. 

In regard to abnormalities of form, size and color of egg-shells, —condi- 
tions so inexpressibly and yet so inexplicably dear to the heart of the egg 
collector, —these we shall not be able to understand until we can explain the 
normal conditions. Today examples of runt eggs and their like have no 
other value than that of curios. Their explanation is to be sought in 
abnormalities and malformations of the reproductive organs; they are to be 
associated with malnutrition or disease. 

These considerations might be carried out at much greater length, but 
they suffice to show, in the first place, that the great majority of odlogists 
do not deserve the name of scientist, and, in the second place, that the 
subject of dead egg-shells admits of very limited scientific treatment. For 
scientific explanations are interpretations of genesis, and to understand we 
should study the parent in the first instance, and not the dead shell. 

The scientific study of eggs is that of the embryologist who considers 
the germ and its differentiation. But how many odlogists are familiar with 
the names and thoughts of Wolff, Pander, von Baer, W. K. Parker, His 
and Balfour? These men have taught us more about the eggs of birds 
than all the thousands of odlogists who have collected égg-she!ls. Odlo- 
gists can tell one the technical name of the species, perhaps quote the 
“A. O. U. number,’ and recall numbers and colors, and thereby think 
they hold the quintessence of knowledge, but this is no more than statisti- 
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cal learning. They see the egg-shell, but what do they know of the egg ? 
The odlogist keeps the calcareous test simply because it is colored and 
easily preserved; he blows out the living contents to save this husk. How 
the odlogist hates the “badly incubated egg!” But that embryo is a bird 
in process, while the shell is little more than salts of lime. 

A museum of infinite value to the anatomist and evolutionist would 
have resulted, had odlogists collected embryos instead of empty shells. The 
subject of odlogy today is neither a science nor does it bid fair to become 
one, until its followers become trained embryologists with an enthusiasm 
not for collecting but for interpreting. He will achieve results who leaves 
his desert of empty shells, his cabinets strewn with chalky skeletons, and 
strives to compare and correlate the differences in architecture, nesting 
sites, communalism, the feeding of the young and that most complex pro- 
cess, their education. 

I wish to have it plainly understood that I take no stand against the few 
odlogists who honestly try to interpret, but an uncompromising one against 
the multitude who blindly collect without any scientific results. The latter 
are effecting an enormous destruction of bird life, much greater than those 
who collect the birds themselves, and altogether out of the idle love of pos- 
session. Much is called science that does not merit the name. They kill 
not only through the collecting of the eggs, but usually also by killing one 
or other of the parents for purposes of identification. All this destruction is 
the more effective in that it must needs be carried out during the breeding 
season, at the very time when it most securely tends to exile birds from 
their home areas. The argument that the taking of the nests and eggs is 
necessary to establish breeding records will not hold, for the sight of the 
nest or as frequently the behavior of the old birds demonstrates whether 
they are breeding in a particular locality or not. Odlogists are verily anni- 
hilating both the goose and its golden eggs, and they deceive themselves 
when they consider it scientific work. 


The World-Problem 
By S. 8. TOWLES 


The bees hum it over and over 

To the nodding heads of the clover, 
And every sweet-throated rover 
Calls it aloud from the trees. 


It sounds in man’s ears forever, 

And he hears—but listens to it, never— 
For he is far, far too clever 

To be taught by the birds and-the bees. 
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From a group in the American 


For Teachers and Students 
The Migration of Warblers 


SIXTEENTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louis AGAssiz FugerTes and Bruce HORSFALL 
OVENBIRD 
SPRING MIGRATION 


|No. of years’| Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 


April 7, 
French Creek, W. Va. April24 | April 19, 
Variety Mills, Va. April26 | April 19, 
Washington, D.C.... ...-| April 23 April ro, 
Beaver, Pa. April28 | April 24, 
May 1 | April 22, 

' May 2 April 29, 
Englewood,N.J..--.+ «+++ April 29 April 25, 
New Providence, N. J. May 3 | April 28, 
Southeastern New York May 2 | April 26, 
Alfred, N. Y. May 8 May 2, 1902 
Northeastern New York May 8 May 3, 1886 
pO Se bate er eee ae May 3 | April 26, 1893 
Framingham, Mass 9 May 3 April 30, 1893 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. May 9 M 5, 1894 
Southern New Hampshire May 7 3, 1899 
Southern Maine ; May 10 1899 
Montreal, Can May 13 1887 
Southern New Brunswick May 20 1904 
Central Nova Scotia May 23 1895 
North River, Prince Edward Island . | 1887 


Atlantic Coast— 
Raleigh, N. C ee April14 | 
| 


Mississippi Valley— 
New Orleans, La... . April 8 April 6, 1895 
RL, o5 ok wk ece ge octe April 10 | April 3, 1888 

i April 14 | April 12, 1887 

Brookville, Ind. April 23 | April 14, 1883 

| | Ae April 27 April 21, 1896 

Oberlin, Ohio April 26 April 22, 1899 

Chicago, Ill... . May 3 | April 21, 1902 

Southern Wisconsin. . . May 1 April 27, 1899 

Petersburg, Mich. April 27, —s April 23, 1885 

Detroit, Mich. May 1 April 24, 1891 

Southern Ontario . . May 4 | April 30, 1899 

Parry Sound District, Ont. ... . May 12 May 7, 1902 

tena aoe May 16 May 10, 1897 

Keokuk, Iowa nie eed April 29 | April 26, 1903 

Sabula, Iowa .. April 30 April 27, 1896 

Grinnell, Iowa tear April 30 April 27, 1888 

Lanesboro, Minn. . . May 6 April 27, 1888 

Elk River, Minn May 7 May 5, 1888 

Aweme, Man. May 14 May 10, 1905 

Red Deer, Alberta May 28 May 27, 1892 

Athabasca Lake ... May 29, 1901 

Nulato, Alaska .... | May 30, 1867 


The Migration of Warblers 


FALL MIGRATION 


Average date of test | 
one seen 


No. of years’ 
record 


Aweme, Man. 
Lanesboro, Minn. 
Grinnell, Iowa 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Livonia, Mich 
Detroit, Mich 
Chicago, Ill. 
Waterloo, Ind. 


North River, Prince Edward Island , ; 


St. John, New Brunswick 
Montreal, Can 

Renovo, Pa. 
Germantown, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Raleigh, N. C 

Eubank, Ky 


‘Semin 13 
September 18 
September 13 
September 23 
September 18 
September 29 
September 28 
October 2 

August 26 

September 24 


NNEPNNAW PUN VWN 


October 5 
October 7 


nan 


Latest date of 
last one seen 


| 
| 
| 
| 


September 23, 1899 
September 22, 1888 
September 16, 1885 
September 29, 1900 
September 24, 1891 
October 12, 1905 
September 30, 1898 
October 7, 1887 
September 2, 1888 
September 29, 1891 
September 14, 1887 
October 7, 1902 
October 9, 1887 
October 17, 1890 
October 23, 1885 
October 27, 1886 


NORTHERN WATER-THRUSH 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Average date of 


|No. of years’ 
spring arrival 


record 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast— 
Raleigh, N.C 
Washington, D. C 
Germantown, Pa. 
Renovo, Pa 
Portland, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Southern New Hampshire 
Southern Maine 
Quebec, Can. . 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 
Lake Mistassini, Que 
Hamilton River, Labrador 


Mississippi River— 
St. Louis, Mo 
Waterloo, Ind 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Listowel, Ont. 
Guelph, Ont. 


Parry Sound District, Ont. 


Ottawa, Ont 

Detroit, Mich. 

Southern Wisconsin 
Keokuk, Ia 

Lanesboro, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northwestern Minnesota 
Aweme, Man. 

Fort Simpson, Mackenzie 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 


April 24 


AAAL MNS UUM CO 


March 27 
April 26 
April 29 
April 28 
April 30 


MMM P WO AWOAWs ONAN HA 


April 18, 1894 


1883 
1886 
1904 
1896 
1905 
May 2, 1897 
May 8, 1905 
April 28, 1886 
April 27, 1901 
April 30, 1895 
April 3°, 1890 
May 3, 1890 
May 7, 1896 
May 12, 1902 
May 14, 1904 
May 18, 1895 


Bird - Lore 


FALL MIGRATION 


No. of years’| Average date of Earliest date of first 
record | first one seen | one seen 


PLACE 
August 16 August 11, 1896 
August 14 August 8, 1897 
August 5 July 28, 1889 
August 11 July 29, 1893 
July 27, 1897 


Shelter Island, N. Y. 
Englewood, N.J._ . 
Washington, D.C... 
Raleigh, N.C... . , 
Mount Pleasant, S.C. . 


| 
| 


No. of years’| Average date of last | Latest date of last 
record | one seen one seen 


PLACE 


ae | September 22 | September 24, 1889 
a | September 16 | September 17, 1891 
SS ae re ae | September 20 | October 1, 1895 
RM cos G5 ss a cohen Sa September 26 October 8, 1905 
Mir fas 0 69 4 «ea ee | October 3 October 5, 1902 
Raleigh, N.C... . , | October 1 October 6, 1894 


LOUISIANA WATER-THRUSH 


SPRING MIGRATION 


No. of years’) Average date of Earliest date of 
record | spring arrival spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast— 
Gainesville, Fla. . 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C 
Raleigh, N.C. . . 
Asheville, N.C. (near) . . 
French Creek, W. Va. 
Washington, D.C... . 
Waynesburg, Pa... ... 
Englewood, N.J... . 
Renovo, Pa. ; : 
Portland, Conn. 


March 8, 1887 
March 21, 1904 
| March 31 March 26, 1889 
| March 28 March 25, 1894 
| April 3 March 27, 1890 
April 11 April 2, 1905 
April 13 April 8, 1894 
April 17 April 14, 1886 
April 23 April 11, 1901 
April 17 April 13, 1892 
| 
| 
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Mississippi Valley— 
New Orleans, La.. . 
Eubank, Ky. . as < 
St. Louis, Mo. . . ‘ 
Waterloo, Ind. . . 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Petersburg, Mich. 
Lanesboro, Minn. . 


April 2, 1898 
March 27 March 24, 1889 
April 8 March 29, 1884 
April 7 April 5, 1893 
April 14 March 28, 1904 
April 17 April 4, 1890 
April 22 April 18, 1887 


INo. of years’! Average date of Latest date of 
record last one seen last one seen 


Lanesboro, Minn.. . August 3 August 26, 1888 
Renovo, Pa. September 8 September 30, 1903 
Englewood, N. J. . | October 2, 1885 
French Creek, W.Va... . October 7, 1890 


Notes from Fieln and Stuvp 


A Robin-Oriole Nest 


Ienclose a photograph of a nest which I 
have been told is quite unique. I have 
spoken of it to a number of ornithologists in 
this city, and none of them ever heard of an 
vccurrence before of such a combination. As 
may be seen, a Robin built its nest in an 
old nest of the Baltimore Oriole. 

When I was visiting at Lowville, Lewis 
county, N. Y., two years ago, I saw that an 
Oriole had built a nest in a small sugar- 
maple in front of the house. The next summer 
I saw a Robin fly up to the nest, and an 
examination showed that its nest was built 
upon the Oriole’s nest. My brother, Romeyn 


A ROBIN’S HOME IN AN ORIOLE’S NEST 


Photographed by R. B. Hough 


B. Hough, cut off the branch and made the 
accompanying photograph. The location 
was quite unusual for an Oriole’s nest, as it 
was on a smail limb about a foot from the 
trunk of the tree. —E. C. Houcu, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A Robin Episode 


Ever since I was twelve years old, I have 
carried in my memory a bird episode which 
still seems to me one of the best of its kind 
that I have ever known. It occurred in our 
own garden, and I have often meant to 
hand it over to Birp-Lore. Here it is. 

One day, I took from a Robin’s nest one 
of its two eggs, while the male bird fluttered 
about in the usual distress. His 
wife, as it later proved to be, 
was not there; but an hour 
later I found her choking to 
death with a cherry, though 
still too vigorous to let me 
catch her and relieve her. Her 
mate followed me in great fury, 
as I chased her about, and two 
hours later I found her dead. 

All this happened just be- 
fore I left home for a week’s 
absence. On my return, my 
first visit to the garden carried 
me under the big apple trees, 
in the first of which was the 
Robin’s nest, and in the next, 
two others, —one of Kingbirds, 
the other of a pair of Chippies. 
I chanced to be looking down 
upon the grass as I came 
along, when, to my amaze- 
ment, I was violently struck 
on the head by the male 
Robin, and then by one of the 
owners of each of the other 
nests! And for a week or two, 
if my memory serves, certainly 
for a good many days, it was 
my most exciting experience to 
go out there, feigning absorbed 
contemplation of the grass, 
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always to be struck in the same way by 
all three birds, or, for all I know, by both 
the Chippies and both the Kingbirds. It 
was as if they knew the Robin’s grievance 
and believed only his side of the case,— 
believed that, after robbing his nest, while 
his little heart was already breaking at his 
wife’s plight with the cherry, I had chased 
her about, to kill her, and they felt, with 
him, that_I must be exterminated. Presum- 
ably they had witnessed all my offenses, 
although I particularly noticed the fact that 
they had given no indications of this at the 
time,—a fact that gave extraordinary force to 
the sense that they must have been TOLD. 
It does seem that if birds and we “be of one 
blood” and differ only in degree, there could 
be nothing more primitive, and therefore 
impartable than what this Robin had to 
tell: “That boy is a murderer; see how my 
hatred proves it!” 

Now here is the sequel to this remarkable 
affair. Weeks went on and I had forgotten 
to notice that the poor widower still sat, 
with briefest absences, on that one egg, or 
on whatever there now was in that nest, in 
place of the egg. I suppose I must have 
discovered that, at last, he was feeding a 
young bird there; but he sat on, so much too 
long that the strangeness of it all dawned 
on me one day, and I re-climbed the tree, 
while the poor father went nearly out of his 
head. A strange spectacle met my eyes; a 
full-grown, full-feathered, long-tailed young 
Robin, pressed out wide with being so long 
sat on, filled the nest from rim to rim. I 
didn’t ascertain whether his spread-out 
aspect was merely of his feathers, or whether 
his anatomy had really suffered. 

I put my finger under him and gently 
raised him, capping, in the poor widower’s 
frenzied belief, all my series of deviltries, 
till suddenly he flew away, perfectly nor- 
mally as far as I remember, but for many 
days or weeks I do remember that I could 
recognize him with his parent about the 
place.—Assotr H. THayer. 


Bird-Life Along Sucker Brook 
Not a very high-sounding name for a 
creek,—in fact, I believe that there is another 
name, Bay Brook, but to me the old name 


Bird - 
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given by the first inhabitants of this region 
has a more pleasant sound. 

Sucker Brook is a small stream flowing 
into the west side of the east branch of Lake 
Keuka, one of the prettiest in central New 
York. The brook is a small creek, which 
has its rise about one and one-half miles 
back from the lake in a small swamp. It 
flows through low, wet meadow-land for 
about three-fourths of its length, and the 
remaining distance is through a beautiful 
grove The brook receives its name from 
the fact that in spring suckers come up into 
its mouth to spawn, though the number 
grows less year by year. 

During the summer the lower part of the 
brook usually dries up, leaving only a stone- 
strewn channel through the grove. In the 
spring crayfish and frogs are very abundant 
along itscourse. Twice this stream is crossed 
by a trolley line, and three times by a public 
highway. Near its mouth are located the 
power-house for the trolley line, a basket 
factory and a cooper’s shop. From any 
point along its bank one can hear the whiz 
of the trolley-car and the rumble of the 
farmer’s wagon as he passes along the road. 

Yet in spite of its publicity, I find it the 
best place for bird study in my neighbor- 
hood. Its thicket-covered banks form a 
paradise for Warblers in their season; in 
fact, it is the only place hereabouts where I 
do see the more retiring of these bits of 
color. Here I have seen eighteen different 
Warblers, among them the Mourning 
Ground, Wilson’s, Parula, Blackpoll, 
Black-throated Green and Blue, Louisiana 
Water-Thrush, Canadian, Kentucky, etc. 

About April 21 the Hermit Thrush puts 
in his appearance, and during the summer 
evenings the Veery charms me with his rich 
soprano-alto notes. The Spotted Sand- 
piper, of course, is present with his sharp 
peet-weet. The Kingfisher obtains many a 
good meal from its waters during the first 
part of the season. Five kinds of Swallows 
are seen along the course of the creek during 
the summer, the Rough-winged some- 
times nesting near the mouth of the stream. 

As I follow the bank and come out of 
the grove I find Sparrows in abundance, 
and in the marshy border the noisy Red- 
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wings are to be seen from early spring until 
autumn. When I have penetrated the small 
swamp which forms the source of the creek, 
I find the Marsh Hawks, Mourning Dove, 
Purple Finch, and, in the early spring, the 
Fox Sparrow. 

It is in my winter rambles that I really 
enjoy the tree-covered banks of Sucker 
Brook the most. When standing in the 
shelter of a friendly oak I can watch the 
Nuthatches and Chickadees make merry 
while cleaning out the little remaining meat 
from the hickory-nuts which the red squirrels 
have discarded. It is at such a time as this 
that I have about my only chance of watch- 
ing a Nuthatch on the ground, and then he 
does not stay long. He will poke avout 
among the leaves until he finds a nut unto 
his taste, then, flying to a near-by shagbark, 
he will place the nut securely in a crevice 
of the bark, stand on his head and extract 
the last bit of meat from the shell, then away 
for another. 

Flickers, Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers 
are also to be seen, and last winter a group 
of some ten or twelve male Redheads made 
the grove noisy with their continual yelping. 
At dusk the little Screech Owl is more often 
heard than seen. And all the year round 
that crafty old fellow, the Crow, keeps a 
close watch on all the doings along the 
creek. Yesterday I surprised one. I was 
just crossing a rustic bridge, when the Crow 
flew up with a caw of surprise and anger; I 
had interrupted his repast from kitchen 
refuse. For once there seemed to be no sen- 
tinels posted. 

In the more open parts the Winter Chippy 
feeds, and once in a while I find my friend 
of the early springtime, the Song Sparrow, 
in their company. Some winters the Snow 
Buntings visit the bordering meadows, 
though they are by no means regular in 
their appearance in this section. Altogether 
I have seen some ninety different kinds of 
birds along Sucker Brook.—Netson A. 
Jackson, Keuka Park, N. Y. 


A May Snow-storm 
The following notes relate to observations 
made at Grass Creek, Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion, S. D. On May 3, 1905, a cold rain 
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prevailed all day, coming from the north. 
In the evening the rain-storm changed to a 
snow-storm, which continued all night, al? 
the next day, and into the succeeding night. 
It was practically a blizzard. Western Lark 
Sparrows had arrived on May 1, and the 
storm rendered them very uncomfortable, to 
say the least. They huddled close to the 
south sides of the buildings, seeking shelter, 
and looking for food where the ground was 
bare. I threw out crumbs of bread to them, 
many of which they picked up. They slept 
under the door-steps and in a stable well 
sheltered by a hill, as well as in spaces 
among cord-wood in the wood-pile. 

The Horned Larks did not appear to 
mind the storm greatly, at first, but ulti- 
mately they began to flock with the Lark 
Sparrows. They did not, however, so far 
as I could ascertain, eat any of the crumbs 
that I had thrown out. But the cold had 
made these birds, as well as the Sparrows, 
almost fearless of me. 

A White-rumped Shrike had killed a 
Lark and thrown the body over a wire on 
the fence, thus enabling him to hold it 
easily. He was eating the decapitated car- 
cass, and returned to it after I had fright- 
ened him off. 

When the snow had nearly disappeared I 
saw a large number of the Sparrows and 
Larks feeding together. A Shrike flew over 
them, a few feet above the ground. The 
Larks nearly all took alarm and flew away, 
but the Sparrows fed on unconcernedly with 
the few Larks that remained. 

The flocks of Blackbirds that had pre- 
viously been with us disappeared while the 
blizzard was in progress and did not return 
until it had cleared; but a single Bronzed 
Grackle, accompanied by a male Cowbird, 
sought at times for food about our doors, 
during the storm. 

The morning after the storm had ended I 
saw a Say’s Pewee at one of the windows of 
the house in chase of a fly that was on the 
outside; and afterwards I saw him trying to 
secure one or two of these insects that were 
on the glass within doors. When the storm 
was raging I had seen him upon the ground, 
searching for food as ordinary ground-dwel- 
lers do.—H. Tuttsen, Manderson, S. D. 


Book News and Reviews 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.—In the leading article of 
the January number of ‘The Condor’ Wm. 
L. Finley gives an account of the nesting 
habits of the Golden Eagle, illustrated with 
reproductions of six striking photographs, 
by Finley and Bohlman, of the nest, eggs 
and young. From observations made on a 
nest in the coast region of California, he 
estimates that it required four months for the 
eagles to rear a brood and that they killed 
about 540 ground squirrels as food during 
the three months that the young were fed by 
the parents. Three papers entitled ‘A Col- 
lecting Trip to Calayan and Fuga,’ in the 
Philippines, by R. C. McGregor; ‘A Col- 
lecting Trip to Southeastern Colorado,’ by 
E. R. Warren; and ‘ The Birds of Cheney, 
Washington,’ by Roswell H. Johnson, 
illustrate the wide range of field work of 
members of the Cooper Ornithological Club. 
The series of portraits of European orni- 
thologists is continued, with photographs of 
Dr. Ernst Hartert and Arthur H. Evans, 
of England, Dr. A. B. Meyer, of Dresden, 
and John A. Harvie-Brown, of Scotland. 

Some idea of the varied contents of the 
March number can be gained from the fol- 
jowing brief summary of the principal 
articles: Finley gives an illustrated account 
of the nesting habits of the Great Blue and 
Black-crowned Night Herons, and Bowles 
describes the finding of a nest of the Hermit 
Warbler (Dendroica occidentalis) near 
Tacoma, Washington, in June, 1905. Ray 
contributes brief notes on 44 species of ‘Sum- 
mer Birds of San Francisco County, Cali- 
fornia’; Joseph Mailliard, ‘Summer Notes 
from a Santa Barbara Garden’; and Emer- 
son tells of the ‘Habits of a Mocking Bird’ 
at Haywards, Calif. Ridgway discusses 
the status of Pipilo maculatus atratus and 
P. m. megalonyx, and concludes that the two 
forms are distinct. Emerson describes two 
new species of White-rumped Petrels from 
the North Pacific coast. Oceanodroma beali 
from Sitka Bay, Alaska, and O. beldingi 


from Netarts Bay, Oregon. McGregor 
describes two convenient ‘Methods of Filing 
Reprints’ which will be useful to readers 
who have not found a satisfactory way of 
keeping separates readily accessible. Among 
the notes ‘From Field and Study’ the editor 
has a timely article on the ‘Foolish Intro- 
duction of Foreign Birds,’ based on the 
capture of a European Chaffinch near 
Monterey, Calif., and summarizes the ques- 
tion in the following terms: “ Bird students 
should take pains to curtail the popular 
spread of this idea that the importation and 
release of foreign birds is desirable. It may 
even be dangerous.”—T. S. P. 


Tue Avux.—The April number opens 
with a crisp article entitled ‘ Random Notes 
on Pacific Coast Gulls,’ by A. W. Anthony. 
The great abundance of Gulls of many spe- 
cies along the whole of our western shores 
is well known, and all of us can enjoy Mr. 
Anthony’s portrayal of the striking traits of 
these dainty, kid-gloved scavengers of the 
blue ocean. On later pages the reader is 
taken, under ‘ Stray Notes from Alaska,’ to 
the bleak tundra of Seward Peninsula, and 
a solution of ‘ Where does the Large-billed 
Sparrow spend the Summer,’ is suggested. 
It seems probable that its unknown nest and 
eggs will be found near San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

‘ The Florida Gallinule Nesting on Long 
Island, N. Y.,’ is reported by Dr. W. C. 
Braislin, who has found the birds within 
city limits where streets have been filled in 
over salt marshes, leaving slimy cat-tail 
beset pools into which the enthusiast may 
wade to his neck, if he wishes, to examine 
nests and eggs. 

Local lists are furnished by J. H. Bowles 
on the Birds of Tacoma, Wash., by R. W. 
Williams, Jr.,on Leon county, Florida, and 
by Dr. C. W. Townsend on the birds of 
Cape Breton Island. ‘Variation in the 
Hairy Woodpecker’ is the theme of H.O. 
Jenkins’ paper. It is a pity he did not find 
some similarities in this wide-ranging 
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group of birds, but, to be sure, this would 
have been a rude shock to the systematists 
who only look for differences and name 
them all ! ‘ Unpublished Letters of Audubon 
and Baird,’ by R. Deane, are pleasant read- 
ing, being filled with ornithological topics 
of the day. Incidentally, the clumsiness of 
the duodecimal system is well illustrated. 

An important paper by F. W. Carpen- 
ter on ‘ An Astronomical Determination of 
the Heights of Birds during Nocturnal 
Migration,’ shows that these heights are 
not as great as was estimated by earlier 
observers. He gives the credit of modern 
experiments to Prof. J. Stebbins, of the 
University of Illinois. 

A new form of Petrel (Oceanodroma 
monorhis chapmani) from California, is de- 
scribed by Von Berlepsch, while J. Grinnell 
offsets this addition by discrediting the 
validity of the San Francisco Titmouse. A 
bird new to the North American Check - List, 
the Gray-breasted Martin ( Progne chalybea) 
is added by W. De W. Miller, and other 
records of value may be found among the 
general notes.—J. D., Jr. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAINE ORNITHOLOGICAL 
Society.—In the December, 1905, number 
the leading articles are ‘The Ducks of 
Merrymeeting Bay,’ by F. T. Noble, and 
‘Contributions to the Life History of the 
Myrtle Warbler,’ by O. W. Knight. The 
March, 1906, number contains the proceed- 
ings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Society, which indicate the prosperous and 
active condition of the organization. Other 
articles are an account of the ‘Nashville 
Warbler in Maine,’ by O. W. Knight, and 
a series of Christmas ‘Bird Census Reports.’ 
The usual valuable local notes complete the 
number. 


Tue Witson Buttetin.—The first num- 
ber of Vol. XVIII contains an annotated 
list of the birds of Scott County, Iowa, by 
B. H. Wilson; ‘August at Lake Tahoe and 
a Hammock List of Sparks Nevada,’ by 
Esther Craigmile, and ‘ November Aspects 
in Spokane County, Washington.’ by W. 
L. Dawson. P. A. Taverner treats at 
length of the status of the Yellow-breasted 
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Chat as a Michigan bird, and gives an in- 
teresting account of a young Flicker tagged 
with an aluminum band on the tarsus, at 
Keota, Iowa, in May, 1905, which was shot 
at Sabine Parish, Louisiana, on Christmas 
day. Mr. Taverner has had many other 
young birds tagged in the same way and 
looks with interest for information as to 
their capture.—W. S. 


In the second number of The Ontario 
Natural Science Bulletin (1906) is an article 
by Dr. J. Dwight, Jr., on the ‘ Use and 
Abuse of the Subspecies,’ written chiefly 
for those not already familiar with the sub- 
species problem. The differences between 
species and subspecies, the origin of sub- 
species and the naming of them are the 
questions discussed. 

Dr. Dwight believes that we should have 
an exact and consistent vernacular as well 
as technical nomenclature for subspeciés. 
For instance, the three geographical forms 
of Merula migratoria, migratoria, pro- 
pinqua and achrustera, should be known 
respectively as the Northern American 
Robin, the Western American Robin and 
the Southern American Robin, and the 
name American Robin, now used exclusively 
for the northern form, should be applied to 
the species as a whole. This is a matter 
which should be given consideration by the 
revisers of the A. O. U. Check-list. 

In concluding, Dr. Dwight states ‘‘ there 
are * * * two abuses of the trinomial 
that greatly detract from its value: one is 
naming at sight every variation, and the 
other is, naming races the variations within 
which are considerably overlapped by adja- 
cent races already described. As an ex- 
ample of the first-mentioned abuse, we have 
some of the pallid or desert races that bleach 
in the sun for a season, although the new 
plumage is as dark as that of birds of 
humid areas.’’ 

As an example of the second abuse, the 
finely divided eastern races of the Downy 
Woodpecker and the Maryland Yellow- 
throat are cited, and Dr. Dwight argues 
that naming intermediate races simply 
results in a ‘‘ horde of new intermediates.’’ 
W. Dew. M. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tuis is the season for practicing, not for 
preaching ornithology; the season of plenty 
to which, during the winter, we look for- 
ward eagerly. Books and specimens now 
seem a sad substitute for the bird in its 
hgunts, and we welcome the opportunity to 
go to Nature itself to see for ourselves 
phenomena with which we are familiar only 
through the descriptions of others, and with 
the always inspiring possibility of observing 
some fact which has escaped record. 

It may be only a new date for an old bird ; 
it may be some noted phenomenon in bird- 
life; in either case the observation is origi- 
nal and possesses the incomparable force 
of a personal experience. Since the last 
number of Birp-Lore appeared, we have, 
for example, seen the Migrant Shrike at 
Englewood, N. J., for the first time in the 
spring (April 16), and have watched, un- 
der exceptionally favorable conditions, the 
‘booming’ Prairie Hen. The experiences 
differ widely in interest, but they pessess, 
in common, the educative value attached to 
those things we see with our own eyes. 


No bird-protective law should be without 
a provision providing for the granting of 
permits to collect birds for scientific pur- 
poses ; and, be it said to the credit of the 
Audubon Societies, they have invariably 
advocated the inclusion of such a provision 
when urging the passage of bird-protective 
measures. These permits are usually issued 
by the State Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, and the present tendency is not 
only to make it exceedingly difficult to se- 


cure a permit, but to restrict the number 
issued. The conditions under which a per- 
mit may be secured may well be determined 
by those who give it; but we believe it to 
be unwise so to restrict the number of per- 
mits in force that deserving applicants are 
denied the privilege of securing specimens 
legally. With purposeless collecting we 
are not in sympathy, but in this country at 
least, truly scientific collecting for a definite 
object has never, to our knowledge, per- 
ceptibly diminished the numbers of any 
species of bird, and it seems a poor policy 
to turn a reputable ornithologist into a law- 
breaker or law-hater by refusing to accord 
him permission to pursue his studies within 
the limits of the law. 


WE have been much impressed recently 
with the character of the work being done 
by certain State Bird Clubs or Unions. The 
purely ornithological results which may ac- 
crue from coéperation of this kind are too 
obvious to require mention; it is rather the 
benefits derived by the ornithologist to 
which we would call attention. The knowl- 
edge that one’s every-day observations are 
of interest and value to one’s fellow mem- 
bers stimulates effort; while in the light of 
the records of others, one’s own records 
often acquire a new significance. There is, 
too, the pleasure to be derived from contact 
with those who possess our tastes. In short, 
organizations of the kind we have in mind 
so widely increase the local ornithologist’s 
possibilities for effective work, and so add 
to his enjoyment of it, that we wish every 
state had its own Bird Club. 


In addition to the opportunities for in- 
struction in bird-lore, offered by Camp 
Agassiz in the Sierras, mentioned in our 
last issue, we learn that Mrs. A. H. Wal- 
ters, joint author of ‘Wild Birds in City 
Parks,’ is offering a course on bird study at 
the summer session of the biological labora- 
tory of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, 
N. Y. Full information may be obtained 
from the director, C. B. Davenport, Station 
for Experimental Evolution, Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, N. Y.— Tucson, 
Arizona, May 12, 1906. 
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Notice to Members and Teachers 


All members and contributors to the work- 
ing fund of the Association are entitled to 
receive Birp-Lore free; therefore, it is 
unnecessary for them to subscribe for the 
magazine. If they prefer to pay for Birp- 
Lore, in order that the entire amount of 
their dues or subscriptions may be used for 
bird protection, the extra dollar should be 


sent to the office of the Association instead of 
to Harrisburg. If this is not done it is im- 
possible to keep the mailing list correct.” 
All teachers who are subscribers to Birp- 
Lore, and desire to receive the extra copies 
of Educational Leaflets and the outline fig- 
ures for coloring, should send their subscrip- 
tions to the Association office. The offer 
of extras was only made to teachers who 
subscribe through the National Association. 
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The Present Need of the Association 


More members are needed at once in order 
to recuperate the treasury of the Society, 
which is now at a low ebb, owing to inces- 
sant drafts upon it for legitimate expenses. 
The Finance Committee cannot, with the 
utmost business perspicacity, make one dol- 
lar do the work of two dollars. Our members 
and contributors are generous and loyal, and 
they are not expected to do more financially 
than they have already done this year (1906). 
There is, however, something each one can 
do to help in this emergency; it is for each 
person to get a new member for the Asso- 
ciation before the mid-year. We have gained 
thirteen life members since the last report, 
but their fees cannot be used, but must be 
invested, which has been done. One thou- 
sand new sustaining members will place our 
organization on such a sound basis that it 
can not only carry on its present work, but 
can expand, especially in its educational 
efforts among children.—W. D. 


Legislative Season 


Although 1906 is one of the off years 
when only a few States have legislative 
sessions, yet in some of these the National 
Association has had to do strenuous work 
in order to help the State Society defeat bad 


bills. There has never been a legislative 
season that more emphatically has shown the 
absolute necessity for Audubon Societies 
and their work. If it had not been for the 
determined opposition and persistent efforts 
of these Societies, several exceptionally bad 
bills would have now been laws. There is 
not the slightest doubt that if the Audubon 
Societies were to disband, in a very few years 
all of the present excellent bird laws would 
be so amended that protection would cease. 
It is true that game-birds would not suffer to 
the extent that the non-game-birds would, 
because real sportsmen would naturally 
urge good legislation for them. However, 
sportsmen are not organized so well as the 
State Audubon Societies and the National 
Association. It is also a fact that these 
Societies exert almost as much influence for 
game-birds as they do for the other species. 

New Jersey.—Was a hotbed of vicious 
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bills. Three were introduced, as follows: 
To make the Mourning Dove a game-bird, 
with an open season from August 15 to 
October 1. The only reason given by the 
enlightened Assemblyman who introduced 
the bill was because many of his constituents 
were glassblowers, and this date was their 
vacation period. and they wished something 
to shoot. This gentle and beneficial bird 
was to be sacrificed to make a politician 
solid with his constituents. Why a bill was 
introduced to remove all protection from the 
Kingfisher was never discovered. Both of 
these vicious measures were finally defeated. 
The Flicker narrowly escaped being made 
a game-bird. The bill was introduced in 
the Assembly very late in the session,—too 
late, in fact, to start a systematic opposition. 
This was probably the intent of the intro- 
ducer. Next to the last day of the session 
the bill was passed in the Assembly, but 
thanks to some earnest and vigilant friends 
of the birds in the Senate, it was defeated 
there. There were also some good friends 
of the birds in the Assembly, but unfortu- 
nately some of the members of the Assembly 
Game Committee were not only prejudiced 
but ignorant. One of them told your Presi- 
sident that the Reedbird came from the 
South, and expressed strong disbelief when 
he was told that the bird was the Bobolink 
in its fall plumage. This Committeeman 
certainly was not a fit person to legislate for 
birds, or, in fact, on any other subject. 

Ou1o.—In this State an Assemblyman 
introduced a bill “To better protect Quail, 
birds and domestic fowls by the payment of 
a fee for the heads of Hawks.” Section 1 
reads as follows: “Any one killing a bird 
known as a Hawk, shall, on the presenta- 
tion of such dead bird to the clerk of the 
township where he or they may reside, be 
entitled to a certificate to the amount of 
fifty cents for each Hawk so produced.” 
Like all other bills of this character, it was 
introduced because of prejudice and a cor- 
responding ignorance of the economic value 
of most of the raptores. 

The model law is now in force in Ohio 
and the only species of Hawks that are not 
beneficial are in the excepted list. This bad 
bill was defeated largely through the efforts 
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of the Ohio Audubon Society and a liberal 
use of educational leaflets on Hawks. Several 
bills were introduced for the purpose of 
improving the present game- and bird-laws, 
but, unfortunately, they were all lost. 

VirGiniA.—Several bills were introduced 
for the purpose of establishing a Game 
Commission to be supported by resident 
and non-resident hunters’ licenses. 

Three of the officers of the Association 
visited Richmond for the purpose of speak- 
ing before the Senate Game Committee in 
behalf of the measures, but the effort was 
not successful. The work done, however, 
was not without its value, as it was educa- 
tional and will have a good effect on future 
legislation. 

Only one amendment to the present game- 
law was made; in some respects this was 
beneficial, as it makes it unlawful to kill or 
capture any wild water-fowl or Wild Turkey 
at night, or to capture them in traps, nets 
or other contrivances, or to use reflectors 
or other lights or sneak-boats or artificial 
islands, or to use a gun larger than an 
eight bore. In other respects the amend- 
ment was retrograde, as it makes an open 
season on Robins from February 15 to 
Aprilr. This feature was protested against, 
but without avail. : 

Kentucky.—Some bad bills were intro- 
duced in the Assembly, but fortunately they 
all failed of passage, with the result that the 
game and bird statutes remain unchanged. 
One was to repeal the non-sale provision of 
the present law relative to Wild Ducks, 
Pheasants, Grouse, Partridges or Quail 
killed within the state; a second was to re- 
peal the present law prohibiting the taking 
of Quail, Partridge or Pheasant by means 
of net, box, trap or snare; another was to 
repeal the following: “No person shall 
catch, kill or pursue with such intent, or 
have the same in possession after it has been 
caught or killed, any Quail, Partridge or 
Pheasant between the first day of ‘January 
and the fifteenth day of November of each 
year,” and still another was to amend the 
present law relative to Wild Geese and 
Wild Ducks by making the open season 
close the first day of May instead of the first 
day of April. 
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On the other hand, House Bill No. 403, 
introduced for the purpose of making the 
open season on Doves only six weeks instead 
of six months, was unfortunately defeated. 
The lack of a large and active Audubon 
Society in Kentucky is very much felt. 

MassacuuseTTs.—Large numbers of bills 
relative to birds and game were introduced 
in both branches of the legislature, and, as 
usual, they created a great deal of debate. 
An attempt was made to amend the section 
of the statute which permits the killing of the 
Herring Gull and the Great Black-backed 
Gull between the first day of November and 
the first day of May following, practically 
the only time when these birds are found in 
Massachusetts. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the bill failed of passage, and that these 
birds still receive no protection. 

Massachusetts is the only Atlantic coast 
state that does not protect these two species 
of Gulls. It does not seem right for this 
Commonwealth to refuse to protect birds that 
are so carefully guarded by all the other 
states. Further, it is a great hardship for 
the Audubon Societies to spend large 
amounts of money each year to protect the 
Herring Gull on its breeding-grounds and 
then to have them killed on the Massa- 
chusetts coast after the breeding season is 
over. The bird-loving public of Massa- 
chusetts should take this important matter 
in hand, and should be so insistent about it 
that the next General Court would have to 
respect their wishes. 

A decided gain was made relative to 
shortening the open seasons for wild fowl; 
an especially wise provision being a close 
season on the Wood Duck until the first day 
of September, rg11. 

An act to prevent the extermination of the 
Heath Hen is now a law, having been ap- 
proved March 7. It reads as follows: “It 
shall be unlawful to hunt, take or kill that 
species of Pinnated Grouse called Heath 
Hen, and scientifically known as Tympanu- 
chus cupido, or to buy, sell, otherwise dis- 
pose of, or have in possession the same or 
any part thereof, previous to the first day of 
November in the year rgrr. 

* Whoever violates any provision of this act 
shall be punished by a fine of one hundred 
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dollars for each bird or part thereof in 
respect to which such violation occurs.” 

This law was passed in order to try to 
prevent the extermination of this species of 
Grouse, which formerly was common in 
southern New England and parts of the 
Middle States but now is confined to a re- 
stricted district on the island of Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

The experiment of trying to save this race 
of birds will be an exceedingly interesting 
one. 

There were several bills introduced for the 
amelioration of the condition of Cats, but 
none of them received more than humorous 
consideration.—W. D. 


Lack of space prevents publication of very 
interesting and important legislative notes 
from New York, Iowa, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana, also news 
of interest from the reservations. This 
matter will appear in the August issue. 
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Mrs. Bradley has abandoned the chicken- 
farm project and has expressed a preference 
for a home within the city limits of Key 
West. Accordingly, negotiations are under 
way for the purchase of a six-room cottage 
selected by its future occupant. It is the 
intention of the Association to keep the 
property in repair, to pay the taxes on it 
and to give Mrs. Bradley the use of the 
home during her life, and at her death to 
convey the property to the two children of 
Guy M. Bradley should they survive their 
mother. The cost of the house selected will 
leave an unused balance of the fund of 
nearly three hundred and fifty dollars 


($350), which will be invested; the income 
received will be paid half-yearly to Mrs. 
Bradley. Any further contributions, and 
it is hoped there may be some, will be 
added to the invested fund.—W. D. 
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ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 


(Upper Ficure, Mace: Lower Ficure, Femace) 


Order—Passeres Family—FRiNGILLIDA 
Genus—ZAMELODIA Species—LupDoviciaNa 


The Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 
President of the National Association of Audubon Societies 


Pational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 20 


After a long period of winter weather, with its bare and brown or snow- 
covered fields, its frozen streams, and its leafless trees, how the lover of 
out-of-doors watches for the first indication of the coming of spring! The 
vitality that has been dormant, but .is commencing to awaken with the 
lengthening of the days, and the increasing power of the sun is watched 
with daily growing interest. Every new shade of green that the grassy car- 
pet of the earth assumes is a delight, the first dandelion blossom that shows 
itself on the lawn is a thing of beauty, the opening of the arbutus and the 
modest violet increases our joy, the arrival of the advance guard of winged 
hosts that we know will soon follow, thrills us with pleasure and a desire for 
the culmination, when every tree in orchard or forest is bursting forth with 
blossom and leaf and every place is vocal with music. Then it is, some 
morning early in May, we are greeted with a glory of song and the flash- 
ing beauty of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. During the winter months it 
has lived in the tropical regions of the West Indies, Mexico, Central America 
and northern South America; but with spring comes the longing for home, 
and it journeys, by night, through the trackless sky to its birthplace. This 
is anywhere in eastern United States and the more southern British provin- 
ces, from the Atlantic coast to eastern Kansas and Manitoba. During its 
semi-annual migrations it passes through the gulf states. One of the most 
wonderful and interesting subjects in Nature is migration. The cause 
of the migration of birds is still a puzzle to scientists, and, although 
theories have been advanced from time to time by learned students, 
yet none have been universally accepted. The changing seasons, from heat 
to cold, has been suggested as a cause; the lack of food as another. The 
latter cause might well explain the necessity for the southward movement 
of birds in the autumn, but it hardly seems a reason for the return of the 
birds in the spring from tropical countries where Nature is prolific with 
plant and insect-life. The most attractive theory is that birds return to 
their breeding-places from a passionate fondness for home, which even the 
dangers and fatigue of a long journey cannot overcome. Setting aside the 
reasons for migration, let us consider for a moment migration itself, and 
the more we think of it the more wonderful it seems. Take, for instance, 
the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, that has spent the winter in Colombia. How 
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does it know when to start for its home in the temperate clime where its 
offspring were reared the previous year? Can it calculate the days and 
hours that it will take to accomplish the distance? How can it retrace the 
path traversed the previous autumn? It reaches its old home about the 
same date each year, having traveled thousands of miles to do so. Most of 
this journey was made in the night, sometimes at an altitude of many 
thousand feet. The vision of all birds is very acute, and the Grosbeak may 
fly from one landma.k to another, which, when it is reached, may disclose 
still another in the distance, and so on until home is reached. These 
journeys are not continuous; during the daytime the traveler descends to 
the earth for rest and food and at night resumes its journey again. During 
the height of the migratory period, the upper air must be filled with thou- 
sands of feathered wanderers, who are sometimes met by storms or thick 
weather when all landmarks must be blotted out. It is known that they 
then fly at a much lower altitude, for on such occasions they are attracted 
by light-houses, and thousands of birds of numerous species are killed by 
flying against the glass of the lantern. This wonderful phenomenon of 
Nature, migration, is well worth extended study, and the scholar is advised 
to read the exhaustive treatment of the subject by Prof. Alfred Newton* 
and Mr. W. W. Cooke.t , 

The Rose-breasted Grosbeak selects as its home, most frequently, second 
growths of oaks on the borders of large timber, but does not confine itself 
exclusively to such localities. It builds a rather bulky nest of weed-stalks, 
twigs, rootlets, etc., in bushes or trees from five to twenty feet from the 
ground. The eggs are usually four in number, of a pale green color pro- 
fusely speckled with brown. 

The song of this bird is the theme of every nature-writer, and. all unite 
in pronouncing it of the highest type. In some respects it resembles that of 
the Robin, but it is thought to have a more refined and musical quality. 
The description of the song of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak by Audubon is 
such a delightful exhibition of the character of the man, showing so per- 
fectly his childlike faith in a Creator, and his absolute absorption in the 
beauties of Nature, that the passage is given in full: 

“One year, in the month of August, I was trudging along the shores of 
the Mohawk River, when night overtook me. Being little acquainted with 
that part of the country, | resolved to camp where I was. The evening 
was calm and beautiful, the sky sparkled with stars, which were reflected 
by the smooth waters, and the deep shade of the rocks and trees of the 
opposite shore fell on the bosom of the stream, while gently from afar came 
on the ear the muttering sound of the cataract. My little fire was soon 

** Dictionary of Birds,’ Part 2, pages 547-572, London, 1893. 


+’ Report on Bird Migration in the Mississippi Valley’ in Bull’n. No. 2, United States Department of Agricul- 
ature. Division of Economic Ornithology, Washington, 1888. 
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lighted under a rock, and, spreading out my scanty stock of provisions, | 
reclined on my grassy couch. As I Jooked around on the fading features 
of the beautiful landscape, my heart turned toward my distant home, 
where my friends were doubtless wishing me, as I wished them, a happy 
night and peaceful slumbers. Then were heard the barkings of the watch- 
dog, and I tapped my faithful companion to prevent his answering them. 
The thoughts of my worldly mission then came over my mind, and having 
thanked the Creator of all for His never-failing mercy, I closed my eyes, and 
was passing away into the world of dreaming existence, when suddenly 
there burst on my soul the serenade of the Rose-breasted bird, so rich, so 
mellow, so loud in the stillness of the night, that sleep fled from my eyelids. 
Never did I enjoy music more: it thrilled through my heart, and surrounded 
me with an atmosphere of bliss. One might easily have imagined that even 
the Owl, charmed by such delightful music, remained réverently silent. 
Long after the sounds ceased did I enjoy them, and when all had again be- 
come still, 1 stretched out my wearied limbs, and gave myself up to, the 
luxury of repose.” 

With this delightful tribute of the artist naturalist to the esthetic 
qualities of this bird, let us turn to its practical or economic value. 

The Colorado potato-beetle dwelt near the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, feeding upon the sand-bur until about the year 1859. At this time 
it began to be a pest in the potato-fields of the settlers in that region. 
Having acquired the habit of feeding upon the cultivated potato, it began 
its eastward march across the continent, spreading from potato-patch to 
potato-patch. At first the migration took place at about the rate of fifty 
miles a year, but later it was more rapid; and in 1874 the insect reached 
the Atlantic coast (Comstock, ‘Study of Insects’). 

The spread of the potato-beetle pest caused an enormous loss to the 
farmers of the country, not only by the failure of the potato crops, but also 
by the cost of insecticides, principally Paris green, used to destroy this vora- 
cious beetle. It is doubtful whether the farmers of the country would have 
been able to successfully contend with the potato-beetle had not Nature 
interposed one of her powerful checks. As the beetle extended its range 
and became more numerous, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak developed a 
newly acquired taste for this pest. Professor Beal, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has furnished the following very interesting 
statement, which shows conclusively the very great value of this bird: 

“No stomachs of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak have yet been examined 
by the Biological Survey, but the bird’s habit of eating the Colorado potato- 
beetle is a matter of common observation. The first published report upon 
this work was made, as far as I know, by Prof. C. E. Bessey, of the Agri- 
cultural College of lowa, more than twenty-five years ago, when the insect 
first made its appearance. At about the same time a woman writer in 
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‘Forest and Stream’ noted the same habit. A few years later I made some 
interesting observations in a small field of potatoes near my house. No 
remedial measures were applied to the crop, but both beetles and birds were 
given a fair field and no favors. At first the insects increased in numbers in 
spite of the daily visits of the birds, but when the young of the latter were 
hatched, the numbers of the beetles began to diminish rapidly, and when 
the young birds were fledged and were brought by their parents and placed 
in a row upon the fence around the field, the insects rapidly disappeared, 
and when I examined the field a week later I could not find a single beetle, 
either young or adult. About this time the birds began to prey upon some 
peas in my garden, and I shot one of them and examined the contents of its 
stomach. It consisted of one large green caterpillar (Sphingidz), several 
potato beetles, and a few fragments of peas. My conclusion was that the 
few peas taken had been well paid for. However, I hung an old coat on a 
pole near the pea vines, and the birds came near them no more. All of the 
above observations were made in the state of lowa, which was one of the 
first states to suffer from the attacks of the beetles on their eastward march. 

Since then this habit of the Grosbeak has been confirmed by thousands 
of observers in all parts of the country. where the potato-beetle and the bird 
are found. As this insect is eaten by but few species of birds, it is especially 
desirable that this one, that eats it so freely, should be preserved and its 
increase be encouraged in every possible manner. Forty years ago this bird 


was rare in New England,—in fact, was entirely unknown in many places, 
but it is now fairly abundant there, and it may be that it has been attracted 
to that section of the country by the presence of the potato-beetles, which 
furnish so large a portion of its food. I believe it is possible to prevent its 
depredations upon peas (the only harm that I have ever heard it accused of), 
and its value as an insect-destroyer forbids its wanton destruction.” 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


What is the local name of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak in your locality? Describe or 
imitate its song. What is its alarm or call-note? Can you identify the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Robin and Scarlet Tanager by their songs if the birds are not seen? How do 
the songs of the three birds differ? What is the peculiarity of the bill of the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak? How does it differ from the bill of the Robin? Compare size and shape of 
these two birds. Describe nest of Rose-breasted Grosbeak, materials, size, height from 
ground, location, in bush or tree, kind of tree. Is it saddled or pendent? Trace winter 
and summer habitat on map. Tell what you know of migration. When does the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak arrive in your locality in spring? When does it leave? Describe its 
food. Make drawings of Colorado beetle in adult and larval form. Does this beetle de- 
stroy the fruit or plant? What other food does the Grosbeak eat, insect and vegetable? In 
what locations have you found the Grosbeak? What is an insecticide? Describe the 
arbutus; where is it found? When? How many species of violets are found in your 
locality? 
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